VII

OUTSIDE   THE   WORLD

FOR two and a half years, withdrawn from the
world, poised between past and future, I should have
plenty of time to digest my two-fold education.
We relinquished none of our shibboleths. Should we
get enough air and exercise? For weeks we were
constantly preoccupied with this anxiety. Consider-
ing that, save for a few days in Baghdad, Mosul,
Aleppo and Angora, we had not slept inside four
walls for seven months, and that we had just
completed a seventeen hundred mile journey in the
last stages of fatigue, it was something of a tribute
to the persistence of an Anglo-Saxon training. I
remember, during the first days, playing catch in a
tiny yard with another devotee of the Goddess of
Exercise. At Rugby I had been quite a cricketer, but
now I found it quite impossible to judge the flight
of a ball. Time after time the simplest of catches
would seem to be dropping straight into my hands,
and time after time I failed so much as to touch it.
This lapse of co-ordination between eye and muscles
was yet another, I suppose, of the symptoms of
exhaustion. . . . Kastamuni too assumed that we
had retained our shibboleths. Its tradesmen tumbled
over each other to cash the "cheques" we wrote
them on British banks, at far above the official rates
of exchange. The assumptions behind this eagerness
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